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merit in his works which must always give him a foremost rank 
among the sculptors of the 19 th century. 

John Hogan, a distinguished Irish sculptor, died recently at 
Dublin. At twenty-three he visited Eome for the purpose of 
study, aud before he returned to Ireland, he had given evidence 
of the highest genius in his art. His " Drunken Faun," " Dead 
Christ," " Eve on her Expulsion from Paradise," and a statue 
of O'Connell, in Limerick, are his chief works. Hogan was 
engaged, at the time of bis death, on two commissions — the 
Matthew Testimonial in Cork, and one of the bas-reliefs for the 
"Wellington Monument in Dublin. The latter, Hogan intended 
should be his crowning work, but he did not live to complete 
it. He died in the fifty-seventh year of his age. Hogan was 
modest and sensitive to an unusual degree, and too proud to 
allow himself to be placed under obligations to any man. He 
has left a widow and eleven children, without visible means of 
support. We quote from the Builder the following anecdotes 
of Hogan : 

Besides possessing great talent and application, he had the simplicity 
of a child and the heart of a Hon ; kind, but fearless, an enemy to 
tyranny and oppression, and although a Roman Catholic, he abhorred 
the Papal domination, and yearned for Italia's freedom. He labored 
incessantly in his studio, and being of a most powerful constitution, 
required but little repose. His chief variations from close study were 
foot rambles with gun or sketch-book. He once walked from Naples 
to Rome in three days, and while his companions were quite done up ( 
Hogan, on reaching the city gates, offered to walk round the walls of 
the Eternal City. On another occasion, after spending the night with 
some English visitors, in place of retiring to rest, he returned to bis 
studio, it being daylight, and resumed hia studies as though nothing 
unusual had occurred. His absence of fear frequently caused it to be 
dangerous to accompany him in his walks and adventures, and bis 
escapes from the knife and rifle were miraculous. On one occasion he 
was dared to commit an indignity to a young Italian girt, in a 
thronged thoroughfare on a Sunday. The next moment a gun was 
levelled at him by the girl's father, who happened to be standing at 
his street door. Fortunately for Hogan, it missed fire, and in an 
instant he was on his knees before the offended parent, explained the 
freak, and, from his frank and earnest manner, obtained apparent for- 
giveness. On another occasion, while snipe-shooting on the banks of 
the Tiberina, with a half-pay naval officer, they were surprised by the 
threatened attack of some ferocious half-bred wolf-dogs. His friend, 
who was on the safe side of the stream, called to Hogan to ford or 
swim the narrow stream; but John knew no fear, and with a steady 
artn aud sure aim be awaited the attack, and, after discharging his 
piece down the throat of the first hound, not having time to reload, he 
shouldered his musket to renew the combat; but no, bis dauntless 
bearing and the prostrate beast deterred its fellows, who turned tail 
and took to the hills again. He was equally fearless with the gloomy 
and revengeful Roman. Making a remark one day somewhat offensive 
to a native sportsman, each party having a companion, the Italian — a 
strong and resolute looking fellow — demanded satisfaction on the spot. 
" By all means," said Hogan; and, springing to the opposite side of 
the lane, he raised his gun, and demanded, in a clear, firm voice, "Are 
you ready ?" " No," said the Roman, " I will have knives." 
" Agreed 1" said John, giving his rifle to his friend. At this juncture 
the Italian drew from his sleeve a formidable dagger-knife, the very 
opening of which, click, click, click, would have tried the nerves of a 
hero. John, in the same given time, had taken from his waistcoat 
pocket a small English clasp-knife : opening it with the utmost 
energy, he whirled his toy-like blade three times round over his head, 
and, with a voice of thunder, demanded, " Are you ready?" Hearts, 
not knives, decided the contest. The Roman, thunderstruck and 
cowed, expressed himself satisfied, and received from* bis noble and 



daring, but frequently thoughtless antagonist, his iron grasp, and so 
they parted. When visiting Hogan, - last year, we talked over these 
and numerous other hairbreadth escapes, from fire, knife, and flood. 
I found him grey-headed, but still the same resolute, warm-hearted, 
and hard-working John Hogan I had known twenty years before — with 
one difference, however. He had married an Italian lady, and had by 
her a numerous family, varying in age from sixteen to six years, or 
less. These, I fear, under present circumstances, must require the aid 
of friends to assist and bring them out. Ireland will, no doubt, do her 
part ; hut I name it, that if necessary, his friends on this side of the 
water may know, and may not be backward. I do not think, from 
what I saw, that his commissions were of much account. , 

Edward Richabdson. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE RATIONAL ACADEMY OP DESIGN. 
{Concluded.) 

Gignoux contributes but two pictures this season, Dismal 
Swamp and Winter in New Hampshire. The former attracts 
the eye through the novelty of the subject and its brilliant 
color, while the latter exhibits the usual characteristics of this 
artist's favorite subject. — Weber, of Philadelphia, is represented 
by The WissaMccon, a small landscape, carefully drawn, and as 
a composition showing a well selected point of view. Weber's 
works are conspicuous for good taste in this respect.— ^-Mignot 
sends but one picture — Among the Cordilleras. This large pic- 
ture is remarkable for its aim and for artistic power in some of 
its details ; the sky is well composed and painted, also the pro- 
minent mountain of the group, and we enjoy in the picture a 
fine sense of light. — Parmelee, in Mount Washington; Owen, in 
Sunset on theShantic; Williamson, in Upper Forks, Adirondack. 
zudBatemari '« Point, Newport; Wertzel, in View on the Juniata; 
Johnson, in Narrows, Lake George, all show good perception of 
nature, aud increasing facility of expression. — Sontag's Licking 
Mver, Ky., is a good composition. — Williams exhibits an 
Italian Scene, which is a good- composition, and attractive in 
sentiment. The picture is sacrificed in the hanging. — Miss 
Barstow has a clever study from nature in No. 405. — Delassard's 
Spring Morning is a good rendering of light, and a study of 
form through color, in accordance with the perceptions of the 
French school. — Rondel, of Boston, has a picture called Scenery 
in Connecticut, carefully studied and painted. — Ary, of Hudson, 
in Scene near Hudson, furnishes a picture of merit, particularly 
in the treatment of the sky. 

There is one landscape of note, by a foreign non-resident 
artist, No. 694, Lake Nemi, by Benouville. The subjeot con- 
sists of a large tree, with a twisted branch dipping into the water, 
together with shrubbery on the shores of the lake, with glimpses 
of distance through the foliage. The picture is carefully studied 
in every particular, and is a useful example of foreign Art. 

According to the present exhibition, landscape seems to be, 
for our time, the principal outlet for artistic capacity, being 
the only department of Art actively encouraged by the commu- 
nity. If there be an Art of a nobler import to ns it is not suffi- 
ciently developed, or is perhaps dependent for encouragement 
upon a state of civilization quite different from the present one. 
Considering the peculiar aspects of American scenery— a 
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scenery which our people appreciate intelligently or intuitively 
(it makes but little difference which), no one can fail to recog- 
nize its inspiration in the landscapes offered for our study and 
enjoyment. We see the nature we are familiar with through 
various minds in various forms of skillful expression, always 
wondering at the diversity of feeling which the same scenery 
ascites; we enjoy it, never dreaming of an absolute standard 
of beauty, or of allowing ourselves to be biased by personal 
theories. The charm and the value of oar school is to be 
found in the individuality. of its artists; there is no sectional 
mannerism growing out of deference to leading reputations like 
that of Dusseldorf, and none of tbat prim and painful stiffness, 
which in Pre-Eapbaelitism, stands for fidelity, but too often 
fidelity only to one idea. The American school shows but little 
sacrifice of the artist's personal impressibility to conventional 
influences ; the artist paints the poetry of his individual nature 
in the scenes be selects to represent it by, and in doing this he 
acts wisely and well, both for himself and the community 
whose sympathy he appeals to. 

, What we have said of the art of our landscapists is true of 
that of our portrait painters ; portraiture exhibits the same- 
marked individuality. Among the leading artists, no two 
styles of portraiture are alike, and there is no style but what is 
characterized by powers that command admiration. A prefer- 
ence would depend upon the taste of admirers, and the adapta- 
tion of stylo and artistic perception to the character of the 
subject painted. 

Baker's portraits are fully equal to any of his previous efforts. 
The Head of Daniel Lord, and that of a gentleman (No. 631) 
are especially successful in faithful rendering of character; 
a cabinet-picture of a group of ladies is also to be remarked, 
and two heads of children, both of which are gems. — Elliot, 
among several productions, in his portrait of James T. Brady, 
contributes one of his best works ; in our opinion, he has never 
surpassed it in power of style and truth of character. — Gray 
exhibits but one portrait-picture, representing a lady and child. 
This work is remarkable for its refined and delicate expression, 
and is the best one of its class we have seen from his pencil. — 
"Wenzler contributes several heads, all admirably drawn and 
powerfully painted in Ms peculiar style. They are remark- 
ably faithful likenesses. — Hicks famishes two cabinet-pictures, 
apparently portraits; one is entitled The Port Folio. These 
pictures have special interest -as compositions and as studies 
of color.. This artist is further represented by portraits 
of Mtz-Greene Mallech and 0. S. Ward, both unmistak- 
able likenesses. — Healy is represented by three remarkable 
portraits of ladies. They are spirited, animated- pictures, 
and they are treated as only a man of artistic taste and 
power could treat subjects of this class, characterized, as 
well as encumbered, by display of fashionable costume. — 
Ingham, who has not exhibited for many years, and whose por- 
traits were formerly among the chief attractions of the Acade- 
my Exhibition, contributes a full-length of a boy, and two por- 
traits, one of them of a lady. The style of this artist has been 
discussed from various points of view ; whatever its peculiarity 
.may be, we consider that style is of little consequence in compa- 
rison with the rare qualities which mark a delicate and refined 
perception ; in this respect, Mr. Ingham's portraits have never 
been surpassed in our exhibitions. — Pope sends an excellent 
head of W. H. Prescott, well drawn and fine in character ; he 
also contributes two crayon heads that are especially to be 
.noticed. No. 358 is, to our mind, one of the very best produc- 



tions in this branch of Art. — Lawrence sends two oil-portraits, 
one of a lady in her eighty-third year, which is a fine charac- 
teristic embodiment of vigorous old age. Among this artist's 
crayon-portraits, there is an excellent drawing of Marcy. — 
"W. O. Stone's portraits of females are characterized by grace- 
fulness, and a true perception of feminine character. No. 628 
is especially remarkable ; also a fancy head, entitled The Grey 
Cloak. — Carpenter, in No. 137, a head of a gentleman, sends an 
admirable portrait, well drawn, and faithful in character. — 
Saintin contributes a variety of portrait subjects. His heads in 
oil are admirably drawn, and strongly individualized ; his best 
productions are small portraits in lead-pencil and crayon, of 
which there are several in the water-color room. There is a 
force of character in these works which make them specially 
interesting and instructive. — Bossiter furnishes a portrait of a 
lady in No. 524, which is one of the most attractive portraits in 
the Exhibition, besides being a marked advance upon his previous 
efforts. This portrait is simple in its treatment and pleasing in 
character and color. — Taggart's Sketch of an Artist is a very 
clever work. — Alanson Fisher contributes several admirable 
portraits, faithfully drawn, honest in treatment, and evidently 
good in character. — Pratt contributes one of the best portraits 
in the collection, No. 143. This head marks progress in every 
respect. — Greene sends but one head, and that of a child. This 
picture contains all the artistic excellences of the painter. No 
work is more conspicuous for purity of sentiment. — There are 
several portraits by T. Le Clear, well drawn, and marked in 
character; we would especially note No. 414. — Mooney is only 
represented by one head — a lady; this seems to be an experi- 
ment with a donble light. — Delassard, in No. 433, manifests 
power of color and character. — Fagnani sends a good portrait 
of a lady (No. 419) .■ — Stearns contributes, among other 
works, a portrait-group of sportsmen, all of which are strong 
likenesses. (Having misstated, in a previous number, that the 
landscape of this picture was painted by another artist, we wish 
now to correct the statement. Mr. Stearns painted the entire 
picture, the landscape as well as the figures.) — There are a num- 
ber of meritorious portraits which we can do no more than 
glance, at, viz., No. 43 by Twitchell; No. 494 by Billings; 
No. 62, a lady, by Blondell ; No. 74, and others, by Jenkins ; 
and heads respectively by Mount, Pine, Kittell, Garrett, Le 
Grand, Lazarus, and Mathews. 

Figure-subjects do not seem to be sufficiently numerous for 
classification. Ehninger contributes several works in oil, and 
several drawings in outline. Among the former, Ars celare 
Artem is the most conspicuous, a title tbat we translate by 
describing the incident portrayed, namely, an artist-lover taking 
advantage of an old man's contemplation of a picture on an 
easel to kiss the hand of his daughter who stands behind his 
chair. The costume and accessories of the picture are of Span- 
ish type. The pose and expression of the dilettante old man, as 
he intently regards the canvas through a critic's lorgnette, is 
capital ; a graceful air about the halt-resisting lady well sustains 
the spirit of the incident. The entire picture is well painted, 
and a decided advance upon former works. Lady Jane Grey 
strikes us as even a better work, although not so large and am- 
bitious. A Trumpeter exhibits qualities of color and drawing 
tbat confirm the advance indicated in the above pictures. The 
outlines exhibit the career of John Gilpin. A sketch of ani- 
mals, called Dolce far niente, is worthy of notice. — Bellows also 
shows decided progress. The Broken Pitcher and Non-resist- 
ance are charming little works. The Wayfarers and The Lost 
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Child are more ambitious efforts ; an effect of moonlight in the 
former is finely rendered. This artist exhibits much ability in 
composition, and a happy dramatic faculty of telliog his story 
clearly, and in an animated way. He has also good feeling for 
landscape and architectural effects, and skill in adapting these 
to his figures; with an improved system of color, the rare 
artistic qualities of his works will be more conspicuous. — 
Edmonds contributes three works — The Pan of Milk, Bargain- 
ing, and The Wind-Mill. The first represents still-life in the 
foreground, and in the background a child carrying a pan of 
milk; the second, an old woman and a countryman bargaining 
for a turkey; and the third, a father blowing npon a toy wind- 
mill, just made for a wondering child. The action and humor 
of the figures are as well expressed as in any of his previous 
efforts. — Lambdin exhibits four works. The Little Knitter is 
one of his best, if not the very best of his productions. The 
innocent expression and natural attitude of the child as she sits 
upon the window-shelf, partly relieving npon the glass sash 
behind her, is admirably expressed. The effect of sun-light 
coming in through the window, and the tone of color of the 
picture, are equally impressive. In respect to composition 
this picture is also to be studied. There is much artistic power 
in the Convalescent, especially in the coloring; the child is no 
less pleasing than the Little Knitter in sentiment. — Oafferty 
shows up Wall Street at the time of the " crisis." This picture 
is more remarkable for its local significance than for any pic- 
turesque qualities. A "crisis" must have occurred in the 
artist's studio when he undertook to paint the black hats and 
coats which this picture contains. We prefer the Sound-head 
(No. 188), and Harvesting (No. 170). — Peele sends a number of 
children-subjects, life-size, marked with his usual qualities of 
color and composition. The Mr$t Sorrow is, to our mind, one 
of the best. His pictures are always true in sentiment, and 
carefully painted. — Mount sends a humorous idea in the Mis- 
chievous Drop, which represents a girl in the act of dropping a 
cherry into the mouth of a sleeping boy. — Chapman contributes 
two Italian subjects — S/iepherds — which are noticeable for 
being carefully painted, and for their picturesque costume. — A 
series of subjects illustrating incidents taken from Gil Bias, by 
Oompte-Oalix, attract much notice, and deservedly. It is a 
pleasure to turn from the glaring walls to the quiet tone and 
color of these charming compositions. There is complete Art 
in these pictures; we see fine execution, a feeling of grace, 
richness of idea, humor, character, and general vitality. The 
ability displayed in them is worthy of being employed upon 
subjects of a higher order. — Mrs. Spencer sends two works of 
extraordinary power — Fi! Fot Fumf and Gossip. The for- 
mer consists of a papa and two children, whom he is amusing 
with this nursery rhyme. The face of the " papa " is admirably 
painted, and the expression is inimitable; other portions of the 
picture are equally well executed. Gossip, however, is the 
masterpiece. This canvas exhibits a group of servant-girls out 
of doors, interchanging domestic news, surrounded with kitchen 
accessories — pans of clothes, meat, vegetables, babies, furnaces, 
and tubs of water, into which children have tumbled, laughing at 
each other's mishaps and at a lean dog running away with a beef- 
steak in the foreground. There is a vigor of the brush, and a suc- 
cessful rendering of expression in this picture which astonishes as 
much as one is repelled by the intense vulgarity of the sceoe.— 
Among the foreign works we notice several clever ones by 
Michel, Amateurs and Smoking, for instance; and one by Salan- 
tin called, A Girl at her Studies. The latter represents a child 



reading, with her back to the window, her face illuminated by 
the book. The picture is fine in sentiment, and carefully 
executed. — Merle is represented by V-Aumone — a child held by 
its mother, and giving alms to a mendicant. The sentiment of 
this picture, the painting of the drapery, and some parts of the 
drawing, particularly the mother's hand, constitute it a fine work. 
— The Twins and The Bird's Nest, by L'Enfant de Metz, are two 
sweet pictures. — Verboeckhoven is represented by Sheep, a small 
but exquisite work. — T. Baker has a fine little landscape called 
River-dam, near Warwick.— Hillmgford, an English artist resi- 
dent at Home, contributes Malaria. This picture offers, on one 
of the streams of the Oampagna, a picturesque and melancholy, 
but not unpleasing group of figures in a boat. The interest 
of the spectator is diverted, through a skillful management of 
light, from a sick man in the bow of the boat to his wife, 
who, with her back towards him, is evidently pondering 
upon his sad and trying affiictiOD. The subject is well 
treated in every respect. — Craig, of Pittsburg, contributes Saul 
and David, a work of fine feeling and power; its present posi- 
tion is unfavorable to the exhibition of its merits; it evinces 
ability of no common order. — Lang comes before the publio 
with but one work — The Twelfth Wight Procession — the best 
historical picture he has produced, and one that will add much 
to his reputation. The composition is good, and the general 
effect is pleasing. The circumstances which led to the painting 
of the picture invest it with peculiar interest; many of the 
figures are portraits of well-known men of the day, giving no 
little historical import to it, in addition to the interest which 
attaches to it as a symbol of a unique social festival. The pic- 
ture belongs to the Century. — Leutze is but feebly represented in 
No. 425; a miniature lady, child, and umbrella in the midst of 
an uninteresting expanse of well-painted parlor. — May contri- 
butes A Zouave telling the Story of the Malahoff, whioh is 
treated with characteristic force and energy; it is the best pic- 
ture he has exhibited for years. — McClurg has a number of 
interesting subjects, marked with pure feeliug, — The Album, 
Milton dictating, etc. — Tait's Tight-fas, exhibiting, a struggle 
between a hunter and a bear in a wood, the groqDd covered 
with snow, is a large picture of great power; there can be no 
question as to the dramatic force with which this story is told. 
Tait contributes a variety of animal-subjects, in which cattle, 
deer, sheep, and dogs are admirably grouped and painted. 
Down the Road, exhibiting a drove of cattle and sheep, is beau- 
tifully composed and executed. — Jerome Thompson exhibits a 
rural scene — Gathering Apples. — nays gives one of his admira- 
ble dog portraits, Mead of a Scotch Terrier. Flushing the Covey 
is more ambitious, and the most successful of his efforts in this 
line; the landscape features show marked improvement. — - 
Beard furnishes several pictures, in which animals form- the 
chief objects of interest. No. 303, a Frame of Sketches, con- 
tains a remarkable production ; the sketch we refer to shows an 
elephant apparently dead, with a lion on one side, and on the 
other a struggling tiger raised aloft upon the arms of a -hideous 
figure of Death. The idea is a mystery to us, but the vigor of 
the animals is remarkable. His remaining pictures are no less 
effective. — Lourie contributes The Illuminator, a monk deco- 
rating a manuscript, which picture is carefully drawn and 
painted, showing also good feeling for color. — Perry sends a 
faithful study of a Venetian Water-carrier, noticeable for color. 
— Blauvelt is represented by Warming Up, which title is signi- 
ficant of the artist's progress. This picture is fine in character, 
fully expressing the humorous phases of a tavern in the conn- 
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try, at which stages on rarely-travelled roads, stop to make 
passengers happy hy change of misery. Waiting for the Cars 
is an admirable sketch of" character. — "Waterman sends three 
pictures — cattle-subjects — all carefully studied, and indicative 
of mnch artistio ability; the figures in Coming Shower— men 
engaged in loading a hay-wagon — are well drawn and painted, 
and the sentiment of the scene is admirably rendered. — Saintin 
shows bis versatility in Poor hit Virtuous, a title merely, for 
the picture represents bat the forlorn figure of a woman, so well 
painted as to be only the more disagreeable. — Edwin "White, in 
Luther at Some, maintains the usual characteristics of his pen- 
cil. — Gray, in Sagar and, Ishmael, gives an improved composi- 
tion of this favorite subject. The color is clearer than usual, 
the composition is good, and the treatment is simple and unob- 
trusive. The Wolf and the Lamb is a costume-picture, repre- 
senting two Roman females of a disposition indicated by the 
title of the picture. — S. "W. Wood sends an admirable figure- 
study called The Baltimore News-Vender. — Henri Prosper, a 
number of small figure-subjects, likely to be overlooked in a 
crowd of large pictures. Pfiferari t Capuchin in meditation, 
and Neapolitan Fisherman, are well drawn, fine in color, 
and excellent in expression. — Hall contributes several ideal 
heads of pleasing character, and a large group called The Snow 
Flurry. 

First among the attractions in the gallery devoted to Water- 
color drawings, etc., is The Death of Scipio, by Darley. This 
drawing illustrates a scene in Cooper's novel of The Bed Rover. 
It is one of those sound historical works in which almost every 
high quality of Art is apparent that is not dependent upon 
color. 1 "We have individuality of character, and appropriate 
expression in the various figures, and these are so arranged as 
to lead the mind at once to the heart of the story, and fix it 

there in full sympathy There are many excellent 

crayon heads in the gallery ; among those not previously alluded 
to, is one by Mrs. H. M. Field, and a very fine work. — Oolyer 
contributes two, one of them being an Ideal Head. — Staigg sends 
one of an old lady, that we have not seen surpassed in any 
respect. — Miss Gove has a drawing, called The Prodigal Son, 
well drawn and expressive of the character. .... A 
number of water-color drawings deserve speoial study ; among 
these are Sunset on the Creek and The Pool in the Woods, by 
Falconer; both of which are fine, true in aim, and skillful in 
execution. — Parsons sends a very fine drawing of a group of 
figures, besides two frames of sunset studies; these studies 
present the aspects of the sunset hour every day in succession 
for a month. The beautiful lines by the Rev. Samuel Long- 
felldw, in our last number, refer "to these productions. — J. W. 
Hill, in Saw Mill and Androscoggin at Gilead, sends two faith- 
ful studies from nature. — Miller has a number of literal draw- 
ings. — Robbins contributes several marine subjects, evinc- 
ing a perception of the picturesque, and knowledge of the sea. 
— Mollvaine, in Guayaquil Siver and Echo Lake shows fine 
feeling and increase of power. — One of the best works in this 

gallery is Beech Trees, by Thwaites The various 

miniatures by Staigg are well worth studying : in our opinioD, 
they rank with the best examples of the Art. In addition to 
technical merits they are conspicuous for a delicacy and grace, 
which Art does not often reveal ; such examples of Art have 
value beyond that which is dependent upon any association 
with the subject of the artist's pencil. — Hall's studies of fruit and 
flowers are gems in their way. Strawberries in this gallery, 
Peaches and a large Fruit-piece, in one of the other galleries, 



are remarkable works ; we never saw the beauty of color and 
the poetic reality of this class of subjects to better advantage. — 
A small drawing by B. G. Stone, Winter-sketch, Catskill Moun- 
tains, will repa*y study ; also an outline drawiDg, The Destruc- 
tion of Carthage, by Venio. — Shumway sends an excellent 
miniature of a lady ; and Jones a drawing from nature. — "W. A. 
"Wall is represented by an excellent drawing in water-color ; 
Nast, by Signor Rolando, a crayon drawing; Anna Gliddon, by 
several clever pencil-sketches; and 'Wandesford, by Sleeping 
Child, a work conBpicnous for it execution^also for its expres- 
sion of the sentiment of the subject. — Thorndike, in Old Fort 
Dumplings, Newport, shows a marked advance on previous 
efforts McLenah's Pen-and-ink sketches are con- 
spicuous for their humor ; we know of nothing better in their 
line of Art. 

Still-life and Flower subjects. There are a number of exam- 
ples of this branch of Art : we would refer to A Study of Sum' 
mer Ducks, by Newell ; Interior (No. 153), by Ingram ; Flowers, 
by Bristol ; Vanitas Vanitatum, representing empty flasks 
and meerschaums by Hows ; Still-life, a water-color, by Miss 
Brown ; Flowers and Fruit, a large and luxuriant display of 
these objects, by Be Gheguier ; Fruit, by A. M. Shegogue ; and 
Fruit, by Oafferty. 

It remains for us only to mention a number of engravings. 
Avery sends a frame of wood-cuts. — Smillie furnishes several 
line engravings of landscapes, characterized by an appre- 
ciative and skillful reproduction of the original pictures ; we 
would especially mention Composition and Nutting. Bannister, 
in a frame of vignettes, shows talent too great to be employed 
upon such small works, notwithstanding that several of the en- 
p gravings are after Darley's drawings. This frame shows about 
to what extent the art of line engraving is really encouraged in 
this country. 

"We have a word to say in regard to the actual appearance of 
pictures in the exhibition, also a few words upon the hang- 
ing. An exhibition room is but an indifferent place to form a 
true estimate of the merit of paintings, for the reason that the 
conditions upon which they are seen are quite different from 
those they are painted in. The difference of light between a 
public gallery and a studio, is such as oftentimes to entirely 
change the character of a work — the light in a gallery being 
generally feeble compared with that of a studio, and always 
more or less false. Especially is this defect true of the present 
galleries. Most of the window-panes of the wells in the roof, 
through which the light is distributed, are covered with muddy 
white paint; this obstruction, coupled with the bad design of 
the roof and the wells, the latter being too narrow, makes sad 
work. Some pictures are improved by this mongrel light, 
especially those that are crudely painted. None of the best 
works in the gallery appear to as much advantage as in the 
artists' studios; while many, particularly the small canvases, are 
much deteriorated. 

The hanging of works of Art is a thankless and difficult 
task. There is no standard by which pictures can be hung so as 
to please everybody. There are one or two principles, however, 
that might be accepted and conformed to, which would of 
themselves prevent much complaint. One is, that the indivi- 
dual members of the hanging committee should exercise self- 
denial to such an extent, as not to place all their own produc- 
tions on the line, to the exclusion of works of equal merit, 
especially when these are numerous. And another principle is 
to take into consideration the relative importance of subjects. 
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Sabjecta have a right to precedence as well as artists. A great 
change for the better would be apparent in the hanging, if the 
committee could be reduced to three persons ; the Royal 
Academy in London has but three on its hanging committee ; 
and, as our Academy has copied all the worst features of this 
institution in its organization, it would be advisable to copy 
one of the best. There is also another principle that should 
be observed, namely, that of hanging small and large works 
by themselves, particularly when the former have great excel- 
lence. 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE AET8. 

One characteristic of the annual exhibition held in Philadel- 
phia, is the large number of pictures by artists of the various 
continental schools. The late French and* English exhibitions 
seem to have tempted the amateurs of Philadelphia ; we recog- 
nize familiar works by Patroia, Pauline Carson, Salmon, Lam- 
binet, Noel, Augnste Bonheur, Daverger, etc. Added to these 
are several contributions of works by names not so well known 
to our public ; there is The Matin Bell, by Stange ; Sunday Morn- 
ing, by Seigert ; Christening, by Salentin ; and, Auction Sale, 
Black Forest, by Yautier, all fine works, especially the last one. 
For expression of hnmor and character,, this picture could 
scarcely be surpassed. There is also a fine picture by Hitter, 
called The Old Sailor and his Family. Two small pictures by 
0. R. Leslie, claim attention, Fancy and Sermione ; these heads 
show what good drawing and refinement of feeling will do in 
spite of bad color. 

Among American productions, we notice The Foray, by 
Ehninger and Miguot, a work that maintains its position ad- 
mirably in the "foreign" room. Mignot is also represented by 
View near Otsego, than which, we do not hesitate to say, there 
is no better landscape in the exhibition, native or foreign. — 
Weber has two small pictures, Landscape and View on the 
Wissahiecon, beautifully drawn, and remarkable for execution. 
— Moran exhibits a number of spirited marine-subjects, and 
Hamilton several melo-dramatic sunsets. View of Salem, by 
Mrs. Darrah, is a promising work, showing true feeling, and 
much artistic ability. Among the portraits (which are all hung 
so high as not to be studied to advantage), one of Mrs. Lucretia 
Mott, by Fnrness, is the most noticeable. This portrait, and 
that of an old gentleman, place the artist in the very first rank 
of the profession. Lambdin (Sr.) contributes several portraits, 
including faithful characteristic heads of Mr. Sully and ex-Pre- 
sident Pierce. — Greene's fine head of Evangelides is also in the 
collection. Figure-subjects of our own school are not very 
numerous. Reverie, by G. 0. Lambdin, representing a young 
girl leaning against the wainscot of a window, the sash thrown 
up, exposing a warm sunset sky, is a superior work. For sim- 
plicity of character, fidelity of sentiment, fine 'drawing and 
color, no picture surpasses it in the gallery. The same may be 
said of The Little Knitter, Both pictures are gems. His most 
important work is a solemn scene illustrating the following 
stanza : 

"Life and thought 
Here no longer dwell j 
But in a city glorious 
A great and distant city they have bought 
A mansion incorruptible." — Tennyson. 

The canvas portrays the agony of a husband by the side of 
the lifeless form of a wife. Confining ourselves to the art with 
which the sentiment of the picture is placed before us, we 



would express our unqualified admiration of it; no weak tech- 
meal point obtrudes itself to interfere with the spiritual impres- 
sion that the artist aimed to produce. The objects emblematic 
of or associated with the subject— the flowers by the bedside, 
and the statuette of an angel placed upon a bracket over the 
head of the bed, scarcely visible in the darkened chamber, are 
appropriately introduced; while the gloom of the apartment 
into which the spectator looks, and the half-light of the outer 
room beyond, which is faintly illuminated through closed 
blinds, showing a bright gleam of sunlight reflected upon the 
window-sash, its rays finding their way across, the pillow 
whereon the head of the wife rests, — all this is rendered with 
wonderful truth and feeling. For power of imagination, and aa 
an example of true artistic genius (keeping in mind the natural 
limits of the subject), this picture is, in our opinion, unsurpassed 
by any work of the day. The subject is not original, of course, 
but its transcendent treatment makes it so. However success- 
ful pictures of this olass may be, it is a question to what extent 
art should be employed upon them. This, however, is a matter 
we do not propose to discuss. . We accordingly pass on to other 
works. In the Rotunda are many excellent drawings, fur- 
nished by pupils of the Academy ; among them are heads of 
Bensell, Fisher, Ferris, and Janvier. Oertel contributes two 
series of elaborate pencil-drawings, The Four Prophets and The 
Four Seasons, marked with fine sentiment and oharacter.— 
Darley is represented by a Beries of admirable designs for bank- • 
notes, all conspicuous /or simplicity of subject, and honest 
vigorous treatment of it. In the sculpture gallery, besides the 
permanent collection, there are a number of busts deserving of 
attention ; among them are two by Broome, Bust of a Lady, 
and one of Bishop Potter, of more than usual merit ; we would 
also mention a bust by Boardman, and one by Bailly. — Bartho- 
lomew is represented by photographs of two of his works— 
Calypso and Ruth, Naomi and Orpale. Of engravings, J. Sartain 
contributes one entitled " Go and sin no more," a fine mezzo- 
tint. 

We cannot take leave of this fine temple of art without giving 
vent to a feeling that American art is not represented there as 
it' deserves to be. Both the interests of artists and of the 
Philadelphia public demand a more liberal display of native 
ability. The advantages of the galleries for the exhibition of 
paintings and sculpture, are unequalled in the country, and 
coupled with this advantage the Philadelphia public have a dis- 
position to encourage art liberally, and a spirit of appreciation 
that can be relied on. "We would recommend our artist friends 
to keep the Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy in 
mind. 

Tennyson, Carlyle, and Browning, of all living English liter- 
ary characters, are the best known and appreciated amongst 
us. In the English exhibition now open in the Boston Athe- 
nroum are bronze medallions of these men, by Thomas Woolner, 
an English sculptor of note, which medallions,' both, as like- 
nesses and as works of art, are pronounoed admirable by the 
best authorities. The frontispiece to the late illustrated edition 
of Tennyson's Poems, is engraved from the medallion exhibited. 
The medallions are circular, about twelve inches in diameter, 
and can be procured by communicating with the sculptor at 
London. 

Boston, May IT, 1868. 
Dear Crayon t 

The May-day beauties of this outer world of earth, and sea, 
and sky, have so won upon our artists, that many of them are 
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already packing their sketching-boxes and malls preparatory to 
a lengthened sojourn in the places where charming little bits of 
landscape and sea-scape are to be found. — Mr. Champney has 
returned to Oonway. — Mr. Griggs goes to Lake George. Some 
of the artists intend to visit the valley of the Pemigewasset, 
while the white umbrellas of the others will be spread upon the 
banks of the Androscoggin. — The British Exhibition, though 
not as well attended as it was at first, has no lack of visitors 
or admirers. It will close about the middle of June, and the 
American Exhibition will open in a few days after. "We were 
not a little disappointed in finding that Turner's pictures were not 
brought on with this collection. Cotton has a fine display of 
chromo-lithographs from his most celebrated works ; but many 
persons here would rather see one of his paintings than all the 
engravings that ever have been or will be made from them. 
On the 5th instant, Mr. W. J. Stillman delivered a lecture on 
the English Art in connection with the pictures now at the 
Athenajum. Owing to the unpleasant weather, the house was 
not as full as it would otherwise have been ; but as the lecture 
was reported in full in the Courier of the next day, those who 
were unable to hear it had the pleasure of reading it. — Mr. Ken- 
sett is at Cambridge. — Mrs. Barbara Smith Bodiclion is expected 
here next week. — Miss Louisa Landor, of Salem, who has been 
studying Art for two years past in Rome, arrived in the Asia. 
None of her works done while abroad have been seen as yet in 
this country ; but I understand that she brings with her '* Evan- 
geline," " Virginia Bare," and several other pieces of sculpture, 
which will soon be exhibited in Boston. Miss Landor has many 
warm friends here who rejoice in her success. — Mr. Thomas 
Oarew sends from his studio, in Dover street, many fine works 
iu monumental sculpture to Mount Auburn. During the past 
winter be designed and executed a beautiful monument which 
was erected to the memory of Miss Bruce, a young lady of 
much musical talent, by her friends. He is now copying in" 
sandstone the famous dog of Alcibiades. The cast, which is 
from the antique, is very fine, and the dog is the noblest speci- 
men of the canine raee which I have eversMeeu. — r. Joseph 
Carew, of Tremont street, recently completed a monument for 
Junius Brutus Booth, which was placed in Baltimore and is 
much liked by the friends of the great tragedian. — Mr. Nathan 
Southworth, tbe miniature painter, died in a carriage while on 
his way to Hingbam, on the 25th ultimo. Last October, Mr. 
Southworth went to France for the benefit of his health, which 
had been impaired for some years. He spent the winter in 
Paris, but lost instead of gaining strength. Overwork and the 
severity of the weather -developed his disease, which he no 
sooner found to be incurable than he took passage in the next 
steamer for Boston, hoping to die at home among his friends. 
"When he landed he was in the last stages of exhaustion ; and, 
as I before said, died at Dorchester, on his way to Hingham. 
He was fifty-two years of age ; a good artist, pleasing in 
deportment and retiring in his manner ; he possessed the warm- 
est friendship of those who knew him well. — The artists' sale 
of original paintings takes place at Everett's, "Washington street, 
on the 21st instant. Messrs. Fisher, Gay, Champney, Gerry, 
Eondell, Morviller, Frost, Pope, Brackett, Griggs, Hunt, Ord- 
way, Barry, "Wheelock, and Johnstone, are among the principal, 
contributors. x 

In awarding premiums for designs for the Centfal Park, the 
Commissioners seem to have been wholly governed by a right 
which the conditions of the competition allowed them, instead 



of being controlled by an absolute artistic standard; the four 
designs accepted are not consecutively the best of all, but those 
which best meet the requirements of the Commissioners — the 
award being no criterion by which one can estimate the merit of 
the various plans. The plans have been accepted because they dif- 
fered in leading points and not on account of their intrinsic merit. 
Considering the conditions of the competition, no fault can pro- 
bably be found with the award, except as regards the relative 
merit of the plans accepted. There can be no question as to 
the superiority of Messrs. Vaux and Olmsted's plan ; the idea of 
sunken transverse roads, other points-being equal, should alone 
secure a premium to whatever plan provided them. Why the 
second premium, however, was awarded to the plan that 
obtained it, is above, our comprehension, unless it was owing to 
the skillful decoration of the drawing with pretty vignettes. 
This plan shows no artistic -perception ; at & glance we see its 
conventional basis. If one great good idea warrants the accept- 
ance of a plan, a great bad idea should be cause enough for 
rejection, and one very bad idea this plan reveals in the formal 
planting, such as we notice in the rows of trees on either side of 
the main drive through the park ; the graceless direction of the 
drive, and an artificial cascade, ai;e equally reprehensible ideas, 
and these, added to the conventional system of planting, indicate 
more of the same kind. There are certainly two plans, if no 
more, much superior in merit, and when viewed independently of 
the Commissioners' standard, they deserve premiums before, any 
of the plans that obtained them alter the first one. The third 
and fourth accepted designs are excellent according to their 
standard; but, for our taste, there is too much of the artificial 
about them — too much flower-garden, water-works, and archi- 
tectural embellishment. 

Thb Annual Meeting of the members of the National Acade- 
my of Design was held on the evening of the 12th of May. The 
following gentlemen were elected officers for the ensuing year : 
A. B. Durand, President; T. S. Cummings, Vice-President; 
T. Addison Richards, Cor, Secretary ; J. B. Stearns, Bee. 
Secretary; F. W. Edmonds, Treasurer; J. F. Kensett and 
T. Hicks, additional members of the Council. Hanging Com- 
mittee (in addition to the above), C. S. Elliott and T. P. Rossi- 
ter, of the Academicians, and 0. F. Blauvelt and "W. J. Hays, 
of the Associates. The following gentlemen were elected 
Academicians: W. Hart, A. F. Tait, R. W. Hubbard, and 
E. D. E. Greene. Associates — E. W. Nichols, A. D. Shattuck, 
James M. Hart, L. R. Mignot, J. *W. Ehninger, E. Saintin, John 
Pope, J. H. Hill. Honorary Members — Hon. J. S. Sluyter, 
G. J3. Boughton, Albert Bierstadt, S. W. Rowse, E. W. Cook, 
A.R.A., J. A. Suydam. 

An exhibition is about to be opened in New Bedford, Mass. 
For the sake of the good and, as yet, too slightly recognized 
cause of Art among us, as well as for their own interests, we 
hope artists and amateurs will contribute liberally to this exhi- 
bition. Messrs. L. R. Menger & Co., of this city, J. S. Earle, 
Philadelphia, and Soule & "Ward, Boston, will send for and for- 
ward any work of art of which they may be notified. 

The New York School of Design for "Women has moved 
into the Cooper Institute. To all who are interested in a sound, 
practical, and successful development of woman's capacity in 
the way of occupation and talent, this school commends itself. 
The hospitable reception of the School by Mr. Cooper, in his 
new building, is in perfect keeping with the motto upon the 
facade. "We do not believe tbat any manifestation of bis bene- 
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volent and most commendable impulse will show better results, 
and we hope the objects and revenue of the Institute will admit 
of the School remaining there. 

GLEANINGS AND ITEMS. 

"We find a statement in an exchange, coupled with a query - 
that we are ashamed to see in an American newspaper : 

The French government proposes to unite with the other European 
governments in making up a purse of $100,000 to reward Prof. Morse 
.for his telegraphic inventions. As a spontaneous and complimentary 
gift this might be very well ; but, what occasion has Prof. Morse to 
petition for it? Has not his telegraph paid well, enriching himself 
and half a dozen other owners of the patent? 

One thing we know, that Professor Morse has been im- 
poverished both of time and money in defending a patent-right 
so feebly protected by the law of the land, as to be scarcely 
worth contending 'for. Considering the immense boon con- 
ferred on the country by Professor Morse, he could not become 
too wealthy, and we think the nation would do well to follow 
the example of the continental powers by regarding this matter 
from a different point of view ; it would be well to cover np 
the weakness of national law by some act that will reveal the 
natural " unconstitutional" generosity of human nature. "We 
wonder that Professor Morse has not been presented with a set 
of silver tea-things before this — a gold watch and chain, or some 
other valuable testimonial of national gratitude. 

Western people "go it" extensively in Art as in everything 
else. The following advertisement speaks for itself: 

FINE ARTS. 

Mrs. 's Studio is still connected 1 with the house of Messrs. 

& Co., whera she teaches the Grecian Art of Painting, Oriental Glass 
Painting, Patchmania Painting. Also every variety of Embroidery, 
Wax-Fruit and Flowers, and Leather Embossing. Mrs. also 

teaches the art of Drawing and Stamping (?) on an improved plan. 

SMib ramjj % f tafos. 

Twelfth Night at the Century, a book of more than usaal 
typographical beauty, is a record in detail of the pleasant festi- 
val that took place at the Century Club, in January last. The 
author is the president of the Century, G. O. Verplanck, Esq. 
In this book we have an interesting history of the ancient cus- 
tom of celebrating Twelfth Night by all nations; which history 
includes certain incidents, skillfully interwoven with the narra- 
tive that possess local importance, owing to their association 
with our Dutch ancestors. One of these incidents we quote, 
believing it to be unknown to many, if not all of the " great- 
grandsons and great-great-granddaughters in the ninth and 
tenth generations," from thuse who were contemporary with 
and perhaps interested in the personages who figure in it : 

There is one Twelfth-Day incident in the early maritime history of 
Holland, which we cannot omit to mention ; partly because it has 
never before been narrated in connection with this subject ; but chiefly 
because the story, interesting and touching in itself, presents also and 
enforces an impressive lesson of the great practical and moral value of 
such national and domestic festive anniversaries, which, endeared by 
the pleasures of childhood and early youth," and consecrated by the re- 
membrance of domestic and social joys, bring back with them, as they 
recur in after life, together with the recollections, something of the 
reality of the joys, and the purity of youth and of home. It has also 
a still additional interest in this' country and at this time, from its 



parallel with some of the recent Arctic adventures of our own country- 
men, and their association with the memory of Dr. Kane, who, whilst 
living, filled the public mind, and whose death has saddened the public 
heart. 

Never was the spirit of maritime enterprise more ardent and effec- 
tive than in Holland, during the continuance of the protracted war for 
the independence of the United Netherlands, after the first terrible 
struggle was over, and national sovereignty was substantially achieved. 
Near the close of the sixteenth century, several expeditions for mari- 
time discovery were fitted out, some for the American coasts, and 
others for a discovery of a shorter passage by the North to China and 
Japan, whither Dutch commerce had already found its way by tbe 
long and tedious Southern passage by the Cape of Good Hope.' The 
commercial enterprise directed to the Western Indies, as our whole 
hemisphere was then denominated, led a few years after to the disco- 
very and settlement of New Amsterdam. It was the enterprise, and 
capital of the same far-seeing merchants, which, under less happy 
auspices, projected and equipped the expedition of 1596, for the dis- 
covery of a Northwest passage to the IndieB. There was more than 
one of these expeditions, but we speak of that under the command of 
Ian Corneiiuson and Jacob Van Heemskirk, which sailed from Amster- 
dam in May, 1596. Corneiiuson was an experienced navigator; 
Heemskirk a young man (he was but twenty-seven), of kind manners, 
bright talents, and high moral worth. 

Their vessels' were of tbe kind used for the intricate and shallow 
navigation of the islands and inlets of Holland and Zealand, and were 
preferred by the Dutch for purposes of coattt and river exploration, 
being broad, capacious, and of little draught of water. They were 
called by them " Vlie boots," from their being first used to navigate 
the Vlie, a name which has passed with alight changes into nautical 
use in other languages. We mention this fact, though not important 
to our story, because it was in a vessel of this sort, the fly-boat 
" Haalve Maan," or the Half Moon, originally selected and fitted out 
for another voyage of Arctic exploration, that Hendrick Hudson, 
twelve years after, first broke the unknown wave of the harbor of. 
New York, and thence Bounded his Blow and doubtful way up the 
broad Mahakaneghtuck, " the Great River of the Mountains." 

The narrative of this expedition of 1596, is given minutely and 
chronologically in the annals of Peter Bor Christianzoon, known in bis 
days as a lawyer and a statesman, high in office, but now remembered 
only as the conscientious, laborious, and graphic annalist of the Ne- 
therlands, from 1550 to 1605, the brightest period of the early and 
heroic age of the Dutch Republic. The fine copy of his annals in the 
Astor Library, whence we chiefly draw our information, is in seven 
massy parchment-covered folios, and is illustrated amongst many other 
spirited engravings of heroes, battles, and great events, with several 
prints representing the Arctic scenes of the exploration of 1596-1597, 
perils from combats with huge bears and elephantine sea-lions, from 
mountains of ice, and other Arctic incidents, and showing, from such 
scenes being intermixed with engravings of great national events, and 
the fine portraits of chiefs and statesmen, the deep interest felt in this 
story by the author and his readers. 

The two vessels penetrated together so far north as to discover the 
most northern land which was reached for two centuries and a half 
afterwards, those islands and steep mountains to which Heemskirk 
gave the descriptive appellation of Spitsbergen (or uharp-pointed 
mountains), which they still bear. They then parted company, Cor- 
neiiuson taking a western course. Heemskirk attempted a passage by 
the North of Nova Zembla, but though it was yet early autumn, soon 
found his way impeded and dangerous from fast-making ice, and 
before the end of October, his vessel was locked in the ice near the 
north coast of Nova Zembla, only fifteen degrees from the North Pole. 
The days had shrunk to an hour's length, and were fast diminishing, 
and there was no hope of extricating the vessel, for the ocean was 
frozen as far as it could be seen. The crew had therefore only to pre- 
pare to pass the winter on shore as best they might. 



